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SIBEEIA— THE EXILES' ABODE. 

BT 

GEORGE KENNAN, 
Author of "Tent Life in Siberia." 

1 have been asked, many times since my return from 
Asiatic Russia, " What kind of a country is Siberia ? Give 
us, in a few words, a general idea of its climate, topog- 
raphy and people." I have no doubt that this seemed to 
my friends a very natural and reasonable question, but it 
was quite as impossible for me to answer it in a few words 
as it would have been to answer the question, "What 
sort of a history has the human race had since its appear- 
ance on the globe ? Give us, in a few words, a general idea 
of the evolution of society." I have, therefore, in such 
cases followed what is said to be the American plan — 
answered one question by asking another — viz., "What 
sort of a country is the North American continent. Give 
me, in a few words, a general idea of its climate, topography, 
and people, and I will then answer your question about 
Siberia." 

The force of the suggestion is generally appreciated. 
Every American understands that it is utterly impos- 
sible to give any general idea of the climate, topography, 
and people of the North American continent. The details 
are too multitudinous and too heterogeneous to be grouped 
in a single generalization. Oranges, bananas, and pine- 
apples grow on the Isthmus of Panama, but they do not 
grow on the shores of Hudson Bay. Indians and buffaloes 
roam over the plains of the Upper Missouri, but they are 
not found in any great numbers in the mountains of New 
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England. The people of the North are entirely diflEerent in 
their origin and character from the people of the South, 
and those of the Bast differ almost as much from those of 
the West. 

What is true of America, is equally true of Siberia. 
The country is one of enormous extent, both in latitude and 
in longitude ; it has every variety of climate, from that of 
the North Atlantic States to that of Novaya Zemlya ; and 
its people are almost as heterogeneous in origin and charac- 
ter as those of the entire western hemisphere taken to- 
gether. It will readily be seen, therefore, that any attempt 
to give, in a few words, a general idea of Siberia, must 
necessarily be a failure. A country which comprises one- 
tenth part of the entire habitable globe cannot be described 
in a few words, or brought within the limits of a single 
generalization. 

It is my purpose to-night to give, although not in a few 
words, a rough outline sketch of that part of Russia's 
Asiatic possessions which is known as Siberia ; and to 
describe, with as much fullness of detail as time will 
permit, some of the more striking features of Siberian life, 
scenery, customs and institutions. In so doing, I propose 
to take up successively the geography, history, and physi- 
cal characteristics of the country ; to describe a few of its 
tribes and peoples ; and to give brief sketches of sledge 
travel, of Arctic camp life, of the Siberian Cossacks, of the 
experience of the survivors of the Jeannette, of Siberian 
cities, trade, and post travel, and of the Siberian exiles. 

What I have to say, is based, for the most part, upon my 
own personal observations, extending over a period of 
nearly three years ; and the statistical information which I 
shall give you is derived from the best Russian sources — 
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chiefly from the researches of the Imperial Geographical 
Society. With regard to some controverted points, such, 
for example, as the condition of the Siberian exiles, I shall 
present views which are widely at variance with popular 
ideas upon the subject ; but 1 shall give you fully and fairly 
the facts upon which my opinions rest, and you can draw 
from them your own conclusions, as I have done. 

The first thing with regard to Siberia which it seems to 
me necessary to emphasize, is its enormous geographical 
extent. We are all supposed, of course, to be familiar 
from boyhood with the boundaries and areas of the princi- 
pal geographical and political divisions of the two hemi- 
spheres ; but as a matter of fact, our knowledge, especially 
of the more remote and thinly populated parts of the globe, 
is very vague and hazy ; and this is particularly the case 
with regard to our knowledge of Siberia. From the dis- 
proportionately small scale upon which that country, as 
compared with other countries, is represented upon all our 
maps, we unconsciously receive the impression that the 
country itself is small — an impression which can be over- 
come only by reasoning and reflection. Very few of us 
realize, for example, that if we were making a hand atlas of 
the world, and should use the same scale in drawing Siberia 
which is used in Stieler's hand atlas of the world for Eng- 
land, we should have to make the Siberian page of our 
atlas nearly 20 feet in width to accommodate our map. 
If we used for Siberia the scale adopted by Colton in his 
atlas of the United States for New Jersey, we should have 
to increase the width of our page to 56 feet, or in other 
words to have a book which when spread out open would 
cover nearly a quarter of an acre, and which would clearly 
be unavailable for most of the purposes of a hand atlas. 
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The territory of Siberia extends from the extreme latitude 
of 41 degrees and 30 minutes in the south, to the latitude of 
77 degrees and 30 minutes in the north ; and from east 
longitude 59° 30' to west longitude 170°. 

It thus covers about 36 degrees of latitude and 130 degrees 
of longitude, and has an area, including the recently ac- 
quired territory in the south, of nearly six millions of 
square miles. Its greatest length, from southwest to north- 
east, is about five thousand six hundred miles, and its 
greatest width, from north to south, two thousand five hun- 
dred miles. But figures such as these do not make any 
definite impression upon the mind. You will, perhaps, get 
an idea of their significance by taking into consideration 
the following illustration. 

If it were practicable to move entire countries from one 
part of the globe to another, you could take the whole 
United States of America, from Maine to California and 
from Lake Superior to Florida, and set it down in the 
middle of Siberia without anywhere touching the bound- 
aries of the latter territory. You could then take all the 
states of Europe, with the single exception of Russia, and 
pack them into the remaining margin, without crowding 
any of them or cutting off any of the corners ; and after 
having thus accommodated all of our own country and all 
of Europe, except Russia, you would still have more than 
a million square miles of Siberian territory to spare.* 

* Comparative areas in Europe and Siberia in English square 
miles : 

Siberian governments and provinces. American and European States. 

Yakootsk 1,517,063 United States 3,-512,237 

Yenesayisk 992,832 Sweden and Norway. 293,848 

Preeraorskaya 731,910 Austria-Hungary... 240,942 
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A country of such vast extent must necessarily include 
all varieties of topography and scenery and all sorts of 
climate. Disregarding for the present local and partial 
exceptions, taking climate and topography together, and 
beginning at the Arctic Ocean, Siberia may be roughly 
divided into three, broad, east and west zones or belts of 
country. 

1. The great northern toondra, or the treeless region of 
moss steppes extending along the entire Arctic sea coast 
from Novaya Zemlya to Bering Strait ; 2. The forest region 
which, with occasional breaks, occupies a wide belt through 
the centre of the country from the Ooral Mountains to the 
Okhotsk Sea ; and 3. The fertile and arable region which 
lies along the Central Asiatic and Mongolian frontier, and 
extends from Perm and Orenburg to the mouth of the 
Amoor. 

The northern and southern boundaries of these great 
trans-continental belts of country cannot be exactly de- 
fined because they are more or less irregular. In some 
places, as for example in the valleys of the great 

Siberian governments and provinceH, American and Eutopean States. 

Tobolsk 531,059 Germany 212,091 

Tomsk 329,024 France 204,092 

Irkootsk 309,177 Spain 182,750 

Trans-Baikal 240,770 Great Britain 121,616 

Akinolinsk 210,556 Italy 114,296 

Toorgai 202,183 European Turkey 62,028 

Semipalatinsk 188,291 

Amoorskaya 173,552 

Semiraychinsk 155,290 

Ooral 141,468 

Koolja 27,457 



5,751,532 4,943,900 
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rivers, the central forests make deep indentations into tlie 
barren region which lies north of them ; and in others, the 
northern steppes break through the central forests, and 
even encroach upon the beautiful and fertile region along 
the southern frontier. Generally speaking, however, the 
imaginary zones or belts of latitude into which I have, for 
convenience, divided Siberia, correspond with actual physi- 
cal features of the country. 

I will now take up these zones of climate and topography 
separately and sketch hastily the character of each. 

First, The great northern toondra. The northern coast 
of Siberia, between the southern extremity of Novaya 
Zemlya and Bering Strait, is probably the most barren and 
inhospitable part of the whole Eussian Empire. For hun- 
dreds of miles back from the Arctic Ocean, the country 
consists almost entirely of great, desolate steppes, known 
to the Russians as toondras, which, in summer, are almost 
impassable wastes of brownish-gray Arctic moss saturated 
with water, and in winter, trackless deserts of snow, drifted 
and packed by polar gales into long, hard, fluted waves. 

The Siberian toondra differs in many essential particulars 
from all other treeless plains. In the first place, it has a 
foundation of permanently -frozen ground. Underlying the 
great moss toondras which border the Lena river north of 
Yakootsk, there is everywhere a thick stratum of eternal 
frost, beginning in winter at the surface of the ground, and 
in summer at a point 20 or 80 inches below the surface and 
extending to a depth of many hundred feet. What scanty 
vegetation, therefore, the toondra affords, roots itself and 
finds its nourishment in a thin layer of unfrozen ground, a 
mere veneering of arable soil, resting upon a substratum 
five or six hundred feet in depth, of permanent and im- 
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penetrable ice. This foundation of ice is impervious, of 
course, to water, and as the snow melts in summer, the 
water completely saturates the soil to as great a depth as 
it can penetrate, and, with the aid of the continuous day- 
light of June and July, stimulates a dense growth of gray 
Arctic moss. This moss, in course of time, covers the entire 
plain with a soft, yielding cushion, in which a pedestrian 
will sink to the knee without finding any solid footing. 
Moss has grown out of decaying moss year after year and 
century after century, until the whole toondra, for thou- 
sands of square miles, is one vast spongy bog. 

Of other vegetation there is little or none. A clump of 
dwarf berry bushes, an occasional tuft of coarse swamp 
grass, or a patch of storm and cold defying kedrovniJc, 
diversifies perhaps here and there the vast brownish-gray 
expanse ; but, generally speaking, the eye may sweep the 
whole circle of the horizon, and see nothing but the sky 
and moss. 

An observer who could look out upon this region in 
winter from the car of a balloon, would suppose himself to 
be looking out upon a great frozen ocean. Far or near he 
would see nothing to suggest the idea of land, except, per- 
haps, the white silhouette of a barren mountain range in 
the distance, or a dark, sinuous line of dwarfed berry bushes 
and trailing pine, stretching across the snowy waste from 
horizon to horizon, and marking the course of a frozen 
Arctic river. 

At all seasons and under all circumstances this immense 
border land of moss toondras is a land of desolation. 
In summer its covering of water- soaked moss struggles 
into life, only to be lashed at intervals by pitiless whips of 
icy rain, until it is again buried in snow ; and in winter 
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fierce gales, known to the Russians as poor gas, sweep across 
it from the Arctic Ocean, and score its snowy surface into 
long, hard, polished grooves, called sastroogee. Throughout 
the entire winter it presents a picture of inexpressible 
dreariness and desolation. Even at noon, when the sea-like 
expanse of storm-drifted snow is flushed faintly by the red, 
gloomy light of the low-hanging sun, it depresses the spirits 
and chills the imagination with its suggestions of infinite 
dreariness and solitude ; but at night, when it ceases to be 
bounded even by the horizon, because the horizon can no 
longer be distinguished ; when the pale green streamers of 
the aurora begin to sweep back and forth over a dark seg- 
ment of a circle in the north, lighting up the whole white 
world with transitory flashes of ghostly radiance, and add- 
ing mystery to darkness and solitude, then the Siberian 
toondra not only becomes inexpressibly lonely and desolate, 
but takes on a strange, half terrible unearthliness, which 
awes and yet fascinates the imagination. 

The climate of this great northern toondra is the severest 
in the Russian Empire, and, for that matter, the severest in 
the known world. As you go eastward from the Ooral Moun- 
tains through this barren zone, the mean annual temperature 
gradually decreases, until, shortly after crossing the river 
Lena, you reach, in latitude 67° 30', on the border of the great 
toondra, a lonely Russian settlement, called Verkhoyansk, 
or the upper settlement of the Yana, a village which is 
known throughout Siberia, and is beginning to be known 
throughout the world as the Asiatic pole of cold. 

The fact is doubtless familiar to you all, that the mag- 
netic pole, and probably the pole of greatest cold, do not 
coincide with the geographical pole. There are two points 
in the northern hemisphere, one in the American Arctic 
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Archipelago, and one in Northeastern Siberia, where the 
cold is severer than in any region lying further north which 
has yet been explored. The Siberian pole of cold is at or 
near Verkhoyansk. Russian observations made at this 
settlement show the following mean temperatures: For 
the entire year 4 degrees above zero Far. ; mean tem- 
perature for December, 46 degrees below ; for January, 
55 degrees below ; for February, 54 degrees below — or an 
average temperature of 51 degrees below zero for the three 
winter months. In 1869 the thermometer at Verkhoyansk 
went repeatedly below 70 degrees, and fell once to 81 de- 
grees. The record is given by the eminent Russian meteor- 
ologist Dr. Woeikof, who vouches for the trustworthiness 
of the observations, and an account of them may be found 
in the English scientific journal, " Nature," for the 10th of 
last March. Such in topography and climate is the great 
northern toondra. 

Immediately south of this barren region, and extending, 
with occasional breaks, from the Ooral Mountains to the 
Okhotsk Sea, lies the second of the three zones into which 
I have provisionally divided Siberia — the zone of forests. 
As you go southward from the Arctic Ocean and get 
gradually into a less rigorous climate, trees begin to make 
their appearance. At first there are only a few stunted and 
storm-twisted larches struggling for existence on the edge 
of the toondra ; but they gradually grow larger and more 
abundant, pines and firs make their appearance, then birch, 
willow and poplar, until at last you enter a vast primeval 
forest, through which you may travel in a straight line for 
weeks together. 

This zone of forests has an area of hundreds of thousands 
of square miles, and stretches almost entirely across 
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Siberia. Along its northern boundary, the climate, al- 
though less rigorous than the climate of the toondra, is still 
severe ; but long before you get through to its southern 
edge the temperature grows milder, poplars, aspens, elms 
and the Tartar maple take the places of firs, larches and 
pines, and you come out at last, 1,000 or 1,500 miles from 
the Arctic Oc^ean, into the more open, fertile and arable 
zone of JSouthern Siberia. This beautiful and picturesque 
country presents, at least in summer, nothing which would 
even remotely suggest an Arctic region. If you were blind- 
folded and transported to it suddenly in June, you could 
never guess to what part of the world you had been taken. 
You would find its sky as clear and blue and its air as 
soft as the sky and air of California ; the trees would all be 
in full leaf ; birds would be singing in every thicket ; there 
would be a drowsy hum of bees and a faint fragrance of 
flowers in the air; and the turf under your feet would 
be sprinkled with violets, primroses and forget-me-nots. 
Everything which you saw, felt and heard, would tend to 
convince you that you were in some particularly favored 
part of the temperate zone. 

There are in all the Russian Empire few, if any, more 
beautiful regions, than the environs of Irkootsk and Bar- 
naool, or the valley of the Amoor in Southern Siberia. 

The soil is a rich, black loam, as fertile as the soil of an 
English garden ; flowers grow everywhere in the greatest 
profusion ; the woods are full of rhododendron, wild 
cherry and flowering acacia ; the country is neither all plain 
nor all forest, but a blending of both ; it is broken just 
enotigh by hills and mountains to give pictiiresqueness to the 
landscape ; and it is, during half the year, fairly saturated 
with golden sunshine. I do not wish, of course, to convey 
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the idea that in this country it is always summer. South- 
ern Siberia has a winter, and a severe one, but not, as a rule, 
much severer than that of Minnesota, while its summer is 
warmer and more genial than that of many parts of Central 
Europe. 

In this fertile and arable zone of Southern Siberia, which 
is a belt of country four or five hundred miles wide, lying 
along the Central Asiatic and Mongolian frontier, there are 
eight large cities which have a higher mean temperature 
for the months of June, July and August, than the city of 
London. In fact, the summer temperature of this entire 
belt of country from the Ooral Mountains through to the 
Pacific, averages six degrees higher than the mean summer 
temperature of England. Irkootsk is 5 degrees warmer in 
summer than Dublin, the mines of Nerchinsk have a higher 
summer temperature than London, the summer climate of 
Omsk corresponds almost exactly with that of Portland, 
Maine, and Semipalatinsk is warmer than Boston.* 

If you have not given some attention to the subject, these 
figures will, perhaps, stirprise you — as Siberia itself did 
me. 



* Mean Summer Temperatubes. 

In Siberia. 

Par. 

Semipalatinsk 68.5 

Omsk 64 

Barnaool 63.7 

Krasnoyarsk 63 

Tobolsk 62.4 

Tomsk 62.2 

Irkootsk 61.5 

Nerchinsk 61 

M. Woeikof in "Statistics of the Russian Meteorological 
Society," April, 1871, St. Petersburg. 

Report of the Chief Signal Officer of the United States for 1880. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, ninth edition. 



In Europe and America. 

Far. 

London 60 

Dublin 57 

Portland, Me 66.6 

Boston 68.2 

Milwaukee 68.6 

Marquette, Mich 66.6 

Buffalo, N. Y 69 
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We have all had, from childhood, the impression that 
Siberia — the abode of the exiles — is one of the loneliest, 
dreariest, most desolate parts of the globe — a country 
where winter reigns supreme throughout almost the entire 
year, and where simple existence is a constant struggle with 
an inhospitable climate. Of a part of Siberia this is true, 
but not of the part which is at present under consideration. 
I hope to show you even more conclusively before I 
finish, that Siberia has more than one sort of climate, and 
that it is far from being the cold, dreary, uninhabited 
waste which we almost unconsciously picture to ourselves 
when we hear its name. For the present I must leave the 
subject of climate and topography and take up Siberian 
history, asking you only to remember the division of the 
country into the northern toondra, the central forest, and 
the fertile region along the southern frontier. 

The history of Siberia is, in its earlier chapters and in 
its main outlines, a history of the Siberian Cossacks. 
The country was discovered, or at least iirst invaded, by 
Cossacks, it was conquered by Cossacks and explored by 
Cossacks ; and the descendants of this brave, hardy and 
adventurous people, now form one of the largest and most 
valuable parts of its population. 

In the year 1579, Yermak Timof ayef, a Cossack marauder 
from the lower Volga, at the head of a few hundred men, 
crossed the Ooral Mountains, the eastern frontier of Russia, 
and fought with the Tartars the first of the long series of 
battles and skirmishes which ended in the conquest of 
Siberia. Following up promptly the victories of Yermak, 
the Russians pushed on steadily to the eastward through 
Northei'n Asia, and before the close of the century, had 
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established themselves securely upon the banks of the 
Irtish, near the site of the present city of Tobolsk. 

From that time, the march of exploration and conquest 
went on with almost unexampled rapidity and success. In 
1604, the Russian advance reached the river Ob ; in 1621, 
exploring parties of Cossacks crossed the Yenesay ; and in 
1628, the flag of Russia was planted on the banks of the 
Lena, more than 3,000 miles east of Moscow, in the heart of 
Northern Asia. As they marched to the eastward, the 
Cossacks sent exploring parties down all the great Arctic 
rivers which they crossed, and before 1640, the Arctic Ocean 
north of Asia had been reached at the mouths of the Ob, 
the Yenesay, the Lena and the Yana, in latitudes ranging 
from 67° to 73° north. 

In 1639, the Russians reached the sea of Okhotsk, and 
discovered that great river the Amoor, and in 1644, a 
Cossack named Michael Stadukhin advanced eastward from 
the Yana towards Bering Strait, and established a settle- 
ment which is now called Neezhnee Kolymsk, on the coast 
of the Arctic Ocean, more than 2,000 miles east of the 
farthest point attained by the Dutch and English in their 
search for a northeast passage. In 1648, Simeon Dezhnef, 
another of these indefatigable Cossack explorers, sailed 
from the mouth of the Kolyma river, along the coast of the 
Arctic Ocean, to East Cape, discovered and passed through 
the strait which now bears the name of Bering, and entered 
the Pacific Ocean from the north. 

In the meantime, fresh detachments of Cossacks were 
pouring into Siberia across the Oorals and spreading far 
and wide over the country. Some made themselves rude 
canoes and floated thousands of miles down the great 
Arctic rivers, building forts and founding settlements as 
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they went ; some plunged on horseback into the great, 
tangled, primeval wilderness of the central forests ; some 
wandered with dog and reindeer sledges over the snowy 
desert of the northern toondra ; and some crossed the 
mountain range of Stanavoi, invaded Kamchatka, and 
planted the Russian standard on the coast of the Pacific 
6,000 miles east of Moscow. Fighting, starving, freezing, 
but always pushing on, these indomitable Cossacks slowly 
overran the vast wilderness of Siberia, until, before the 
middle of the seventeenth century, every wild Siberian 
tribe, from the Altai Mountains to the Arctic Ocean and 
from the Oorals to the Pacific, were familiar with the name 
and the fame of the Kazakee. In less than eighty years 
the Cossacks had overrun and virtually subjugated a 
countrj' which extended over 25 or 30 degrees of latitude 
and 130 degrees of longitude, and had added to the domin- 
ions of the Tsars more than three million square miles of 
new territory. The annals of conquest in modem times do 
not record a more brilliant achievement.* 

At the present time, according to the best obtainable 
census statistics, Siberia has a population of 6,250,000, and 
it comprises representatives of thirty different tribes and 
nationalities, t 

Among the more prominent of these are the Russians 
(including Cossacks, colonists and exiles), the Samoyades, 
the Ostiaks, the Toongooses, the Tartars, the Boorats, the 
Yakoots, the Koraks, the Chookchees and the Kamchadals. 

*Wrangell, "Siberian Expedition;" Erman, "Travels in Siberia;" 
Coxe, "Russian Discoveries;" Khoroshkin, " The Cossack Forces 
of Russia." 

f "Statistics of the Siberian Natives." By M. Venyookof, Bul- 
letin of the Imperial Geographical Society. January 1st, 1874. 
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The entire Siberian population may be divided according 
to mode of life into two great classes, nomadic and settled. 
The nomads, including the Samoyades, the Toongopses and 
the Chookchees, live for the most part in fur tents, and wan- 
der winter and summer over the great northern toondra. 
Of the settled tribes, the Ostiaks and Yakoots are fisher- 
men inhabiting the central forest region along the rivers 
Ob and Lena ; the Tartars are mainly herdsmen and horse 
breeders living in that part of the fertile region between 
Orenburg and Omsk ; and the Boorats are a thrifty tribe of 
farmers and teamsters settled around and in the neighbor- 
hood of Lake Baikal. The Russians are scattered more or 
less over the entire country, but nine- tenths of them live in 
the fertile zone of South Siberia. The only subdivisions of 
'the Russian population which call for particular notice, are 
the exiles and the Cossacks. Of the exiles I shall give a 
full description hereafter. The Cossacks, who are largely 
the descendants of the conquerors of the country, number 
291,971, and are settled in 746 stations and villages, mostly 
in South Siberia.* 

They are nominally soldiers, and the men are liable at 
any time to be called on for military service ; but practically 
they are farmers, fishermen, fur hunters and teamsters, like 
the rest of the settled population ; and as a compensation 
for their liability to military service they are granted by the 
government certain special privileges, such as exemption 
from taxation. 

The Siberian Cossacks, taken at their best, are among 
the finest specimens of the Russian common people. 
They are brave, enterprising, faithful and intelligent ; they 

* " The Cossack Forces of Russia," by Col. Khoroshkin, St. Peters- 
burg, 1881. 
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shrink from no service to which they may be assigned, 
however full of hardship or peril ; and some of them — as, 
for example, the Cossacks of the great northern toondra — 
are the best -comrades and campers-out in the world. They 
never seem to get tired, they are never discouraged, never 
daunted, never cross. They have a fund of energy and 
good humor which carries them triumphant through 
the severest hardships and perils, and which enlivens 
the loneliest, dreariest camp with songs and laughter. 
Many a time I have seen them come into camp on dog- 
sledges at night, after a ten hours' struggle with a fierce 
Arctic gale, every man of them cold, tired, hungry and 
whitened from head to foot with the flying snow, and as 
they cleared away with snow-shovels a place for a fire, they 
would ridicule one another's appearance, joke one another 
upon any exhibition of weakness or unskillfulness which 
had been shown during the day, laugh at their own misfor- 
tunes, and treat the storm, and the whole dismal experience 
as if they were merely an excuse for a grand frolic. 

The means of overland transportation in Siberia are of 
three kinds — horses, reindeer and dogs. In the fertile zone 
of South Siberia there are almost everywhere good roads, and 
here horses are used with wagons in summer and sleighs in 
winter. In the forest zone, roads are of rarer occurrence, 
and the great Arctic rivers, with their tributaries, furnish 
the only easy means of intercommunication between settle- 
ments. North of the central forest there are no roads 
whatever, and in most parts of the great northern toondra 
the use of horses is impracticable. Here, therefore, the 
dog and the reindeer come into play. The Samoyades, the 
Toongooses and the Chookchees, who keep herds of domes- 
ticated reindeer, use the deer to draw their sledges ; but the 
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Russians and all the settled natives of Arctic Siberia use 
the dog. The distances which are travelled with dog- 
sledges in Northern Asia are enormous. A party of Cos- 
sacks think nothing of harnessing ten or twelve dogs to 
each of their long narrow sledges, loading the sledges 
breast high with dried fish and frozen reindeer meat, and 
starting ofE for a journey of 1,000 or 1,500 miles across 
trackless deserts of snow. 

A winter journey over the great northern toondra is inex- 
pressibly lonely and monotonous. Day after day the eye 
rests upon the same illimitable expanse of storm-drifted 
snow, and night after night the traveller camps in an utter 
solitude, over which seems to brood the mournful silence 
of universal death. I do not know how to describe in 
words the impression of sadness, loneliness and isolation 
from all human interests, which these great barren plains 
make upon the imagination. The world which you have left, 
with all its cares, strife and busy activity, fades away into 
the unreal imagery of a dream ; and you seem removed to 
an infinite distance from all the interests and occupations 
of yonr previous life. You cannot realize that you are 
still in the same busy, active, money-getting world in 
which you remember once to have lived. The cold, still at- 
mosphere, the red, gloomy twilight of the low-hanging 
sun, and the great white ghastly ocean of snow around 
you, are all full of cheerless, mournful suggestions, and 
have a strange uuearthliness which you cannot reconcile 
or connect with any part of your previous life. 

The pleasantest feature of winter travel in Siberia is 
camping-out at night. All day long you suffer from cold, 
hunger and fatigue; you lose your way in blinding snow- 
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storms, or become exhausted by the constant struggle to 
keep warm in a temperature of 40° or 50° below zero ; but 
the anticipation of the bright evening camp-fire sustains 
yonr flagging spirits, and enables yon to bold out until night. 
We usually camped as soon as we could lind wood for a fire 
after it grew dark. Three sledges were drawn up together 
so as to make a little enclosure abont ten feet square ; the 
snow was all shovelled out of the interior and banked up 
around the sides like a snow fort ; and a tire was built at 
the open end. This little snow cellar was then strewn 
to a depth of three or four inches with twigs of trail- 
ing pine ; shaggy bearskins were spread down to make 
a warm, soft carpet ; and our fur sleeping-bags and swans- 
down pillows arranged for the night. In the middle of 
the enclosed space stood a low table improvised out of 
a candle box, on which one of our native drivers soon 
placed two cups of steaming tea, a few pieces of frozen rye 
bread and some dried fish. Then stretching ourselves out 
in luxnrioas style upon our bearskin carpet, with our feet 
to the fire and our backs against pillows, we smoked, drank 
tea, and told stories in perfect comfort. After supper, the 
natives piled dry branches of trailing pine upon the fire 
until it sent up a column of flame ten feet in height, and 
then, squatting in their favorite position around the blaze, 
they would sing for hours the wild, melancholy songs of 
the Kamchadals, or tell never-ending stories of hardship 
and adventure on the coast of the Icy Sea. At last, the 
great constellation of Orion marked bedtime. Fur stock- 
ings were taken ofl:' and dried by the fire, the dogs were 
fed their daily allowance of one dried fish each, and putting 
on our heaviest fur coats, we crawled feet first into our 
wolfskin bags, pulled them up over our heads, and slept. 
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A camp, ill the middle of a dark, clear winter's night, 
presents a strange, wild appearance. Imagine, if you 
can, that yon have waked up at some unknown hour 
after midnight, and have thrust your head out of your 
frosty fur bag, to see by the stars what time it is. The 
fire has died away to a few glowing embers. There 
is just light enough to distinguish the dark, crouching 
forms of the natives, some sitting upon their heels, with 
their backs against sledges, some squatting in a row by 
the fire, and all asleep. Away beyond the limits of the 
camp stretches the desolate steppe in a series of long 
snowy waves, which blend gradually into a great white frozen 
ocean, and are lost in the distance and darkness of night. 
High overhead, in a sky which is almost black, sparkle the 
bright constellations of Orion and the Pleiades, the celes- 
tial clocks which mark the long, weary hours between sun- 
set and sunrise. The blue, mysterious streamers of the 
aurora tremble in the north, now shooting up in clear, 
bright lines to the zenith, and then waving back and forth 
in great majestic curves over the silent camp, as if warning- 
back the adventurous traveller from the unknown regions 
around the pole. The silence is as profound as death. 
N^othing but the pulsating of the blood in your ears and the 
heavy breathing of your sleeping men, breaks the universal 
lull. 

Suddenly there rises upon the still night air a long, faint, 
wailing cry, like that of a human being in the last extrem- 
ity of suffering. Gradually it swells and deepens, until 
it seems to fill the whole atmosphere with its volume of 
mournful sound, dying away at last into a low, despairing 
moan. It is the signal howl of a Siberian dog. In a mo- 
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ment it is taken up by auother upou a higher key ; two or 
three more join in, then a dozeu, then twenty, fifty, eighty, 
until the whole pack of one hundred dogs howls an infernal 
chorus together, making the air fairly tremble with sound, 
as if from the heavy bass of a great organ. 

For fully a minute heaven and earth seem to be full of 
yelling, howling fiends. Then, one by one they begin to 
drop off", the unearthly tumult grows fainter and fainter, 
until at last, it ends as it began, in one long and inexpressibly 
melancholy wail, and the camp becomes silent again as 
death. One or two of your men move restlessly in their 
sleep, as if the mournful howls blended unpleasantly with 
their dreams, but no one wakes, and a death-like silence 
again pervades heaven and earth. 

Suddenly the aurora shines out with increased brilliancy, 
and its waving swords sweep back and forth across the 
dark, starry sky, and light up the snowy steppe with transi- 
tory flashes of colored radiance, as if the gates of heaven 
were opening and closing upon the dazzling brightness of 
the celestial city. Presently it fades away again to a 
faint, diffused glow in the north, and one pale green 
streamer, slender and bright as the spear of Ithuriel, 
pushes slowly up toward the zenith until it touches 
with its translucent point the jewelled belt of Orion. 
Then it, too, fades and vanishes, and nothing but a bank 
of pale white mist on the northern horizon, shows the loca- 
tion of the celestial armory whence the Arctic spirits draw 
the gleaming swords and lances which they brandish 
nightly over the lonely Siberian steppes. 

With the earliest streak of dawn the camp begins to 
show signs of animation. The dogs get out of the deep 
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holes which their waim bodies have melted in the snow ; 
the natives push their heads out of the neck-holes of their 
fur coats, and whip off the mass of frost which has accumu- 
lated around the aperture ; a fire is built, tea boiled, and you 
crawl out of your fur bag to breakfast. Fifteen or twenty 
minutes are spent in drinking tea and eating dried fish. The 
sledges are then packed, the runners wet down to cover 
them with a coating of ice, and before the aurora fades 
away in the increasing light of sunrise, you are riding 
again at a brisk trot across the steppe. In this monotonous 
routine of riding, camping and sleeping, day after day, and 
week after week passes slowly and wearily away. 

Such, in brief and rapid outline, are the geography, topog- 
raphy, climate, history, ijeople and travelling methods of 
Siberia. You have now, I think, a suflSciently clear and 
accurate idea of that great territory to enable you to con- 
sider fairly and intelligently the question of Siberian exile, 
and to that subject I ask your attention. * 

* The principal Russian authorities which have been consulted in 
the preparation of this account of Siberian exile are as follows : 

1. " Materials for a Statistical History of Russian Crime ;" by 
E. N. Anoochin. Annals of the Imperial Geographical Society, 
Vol. 3. St. Petersburg, 1873. (For this paper the author was 
awarded the gold medal of the Society.) 

2. " Siberia and Hard Labor Exile ;" by S. Maximof. St. Peters- 
burg, 1871. 

3. " Reformatory Influence of Russian Exile ;" by N. M. Ya- 
drintsef. Dyello (a Russian magazine). St. Petersburg, 1871. 
Nos. 1 and 2, January and February. 

4. " The Siberian Prison World ;" by Sh. N. Reutski. Rooski 
Vaistnik (a Russian magazine). Moscow, 1870. Nos. 2 and 3, 
February and March. 

5. "Life in the Siberian Mines;" by K. Zolotilof. Rooski 
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Ever since the publication of Madame Cottin's " Eliza- 
beth." the whole civilized world has taken a deep and pain- 
ful interest in the fortunes and fate of Siberian exiles. 
Again and again, in books, in magazines, and in newspaper 
leaders throughout the world, the subject has been taken 
up and discussed ; sometimes with sympathy and pity, 
sometimes with prejudice, but always with ignorance. 
Novelists and dramatists have used the supposed facts of 
Siberian exile as themes for stories and plays ; political 
leader writers, like Grenville Murray, have used them to 
inflame prejudice against Russia ; writers on social science 
have used them in discussing methods of repressing crime ; 
and in fact it has been almost impossible, since the Crimean 
war, to take up a newspaper or a magazine, in England or 

Vaistnik. Moscow, 1863. Nos. 1, 2 and 4; January, February and 
April. 

6. " Statistics of Crime in Russia ;" Otechestvennie ZapeesM (a 
Russian magazine). St. Petersburg, 1868. No. 11, November. 

I. " Oolozhenie o Nakazaniakh ;" the Russian Criminal Code. 
St. Petersburg, 186 7. 

8. " Siberia and Hard Labor Exile ;" a Review. Dyello (a Rus- 
sian magazine). St. Petersburg, 1871. No. 3, March. 

9. " Gold Placers in Siberia ;" by G. E. Shchoorofski. Rooski 
Vaistnik. Moscow, 1864. No. 3, March. 

10. " Notes from a House of the Dead ;" by Fedor Dostoyefski. 
St. Petersburg, 1862. 

II. " Bulletin of the Imperial Geographical Society." St. 
Petersbnrg, 1878, 1879 and 1880. 

12. Tegeborski's " Productive Forces of Russia ;" an English 
translation. 

13. "The Cossack Forces of Russia;" by Staff Colonel Khoro- 
shkin. St. Petersburg, 1880. 

14. " Report of the Siberian Olekminsk-Vitimsk Scientific Expe- 
dition to the Trans-Baikal ;" Annals of the Imperial Geographical 
Society. St. Petersburg, 1875. 
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America, which, if it mentioned Russia at all, did not 
make some reference to Siberian exile. Probably no 
social question was ever so much discussed and so little 
understood. 

For nearly a score of years the London Standard, the 
Pall Mall Gazette, and the English Tory papers generally, 
have been printing heart-rending accounts of the horrors 
of the Siberian mines, and of the cruelties practised upon 
exiles in the Siberian penal settlements. As an illustration 
of this sort of information, which has done so much to 
form American opinion on the subject, permit me to read 
two brief extracts from the Pall Mall Gazette and the Lon- 
don Standard. The Pall Mall Gazette says: "The 
exiles who live in the mines are convicts of the worst type, 
and political offenders of the best. The murderer for 
his villainy, and the intelligent Polish rebel for his 
patriotism, are deemed equally worthy of the punishment 
of slow death. They never see the light of day, but work 

15. "The Progressive Movement of Russia into Northern and 
Eastern Asia ;"by M. I. Venyookof. Booski Vaistnik. St. Peters- 
burg, January, 1877, No. 1. 

16. "A Collection of Statistical Information Concerning Russia;" 
edited by M. P. Zablotski, and published by the Imperial Geographi- 
cal Society. St. Petersburg, 1859. 

17. "Geographical and Statistical Dictionary of the Russian 
Empire ;" edited by P. Semyonof, and published by the Imperial 
Geographical Society. St. Petersburg, 1862-74. 

18. "A Report on the Penal System of Russia;" by Count 
Sollohub. Transactions of the International Penitentiary Congress 
at London in 1872. State Department, Washington, D. C, 1873. 

19. "Transactions of the International Prison Congress held at 
Stockholm in August, 1878 ;" statements of the Russian delegates 
with regard to Siberian exile. State Department, Washington, 
D. C, 1879. 
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and sleep all the year round in the depths of the earth, 
extracting quicksilver under the eyes of taskmasters who 
have orders not to spare them. They sleep in recesses 
hewn out of the rock — v6ry kennels — into which they must 
creep on all fours. Prince Joseph Lubomirski, who was 
authorized to visit one of the mines at a time when it was 
not suspected that he would ever publish an account of his 
explorations, has given an appalling description of what he 
saw. Convicts racked with the joint-pains which quick- 
silver produces — men whose hair and eyebrows had drop- 
ped oflf, and who were as gaunt as skeletons — were kept to 
hard labor under the lash, and must toil until exhausted 
nature robbed them of the use of their limbs, when they 
were hauled up to die in the hospital. Five years in the 
quicksilver pits are enough to turn a man of thirty into an 
apparent sexagenarian, but some have been known to strug- 
gle on for ten years. Women get no better treatment than 
the men. Polish ladies by the dozen have been sent down 
to rot and die, while the St. Petersburg journals were de- 
claring that they were living as free colonists." 

The London Standard says : " Winter there lasts eight 
months, a period during which the surrounding country 
presents the appearance of a noiseless, lifeless, frozen 
marsh — no roads, no communication with the outer world, 
no means of escape. In course of time, almost every indi- 
vidual exile is attacked by nervous convulsions, followed 
by prolonged apathy and prostration. Some of them con- 
trive to forge false passports, and by a miracle, as it were, 
make their escape ; but the great majority of these victims 
of the Third Section either go mad, commit suicide, or die 
of delirium tremens. Their history, when the time comes 
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for it to be studied and published, will disclose a terrible 
tale of human suffering." 

I shall give you presently some facts which will enable 
you to form an independent judgment as to the trustworthi- 
ness of these remarkable statements ; but in the meantime 
I will just parenthetically remark, that there is not such a 
thing, and never has been such a thing as a quicksilver 
mine in all Siberia, and that in the country which t\ie Lon- 
don Standard describes as a "noiseless, lifeless, frozen 
marsh," there are raised every summer 250,000 lbs. of 
tobacco. 

Before proceeding to describe the present condition of 
the Siberian exiles, I must review hastily the history of 
the exile system. Exiles began to be sent to Siberia soon 
after its discovery and conquest— as early, probably, as the 
first half of the 17th century. The first mention of exile in 
Russian legislation is in a law of the Tsar Alexay Michael- 
ovich promulgated in 1648. Exile, however, at that time, 
was regarded not as a punishment in itself, but as a means 
of getting criminals who had already been punished, out of 
the way. 

The Russian criminal code of that age was almost in- 
credibly cruel and barbarous.* Men were hanged and 
beheaded by the hundred for crimes which would not now 
be regarded as capital in any civilized country in the world, 
and lesser offenders were flogged with the knoot and basti- 
nado, branded with hot irons, mutilated by the amputation 
of one or more of their limbs, and suspended in the air by 
hooks passed under two of their ribs until they died a lin- 
gering and miserable death. When criminals had been 

* See " History of Russia," by Alfred Rambaud. Vol. I., p. 307. 
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thus knooted, bastinadoed, branded, or crippled by ampu- 
tation, Siberian exile was resorted to as a quick and easy 
method of getting them out of the way, and in this attempt 
to rid society of criminals who were both morally and 
physically useless, or worse than useless, Siberian exile 
had its origin. The amelioration, however, of the Russian 
criminal code, which began in the latter part of the 17th 
century, and the progressive development of Siberia itself, 
gradually brought aboiit a change in the view taken of 
Siberian exile. Instead of regarding it, as heretofore, as a 
means of getting rid of disabled criminals, the Crovemment 
began to look upon it as a means of popiilating and devel- 
oping a new and promising part of its territory. About 
the close of the 17th century, therefore, we find a number 
of ookazes abolishing personal mutilation as a method of 
punishment, and substituting for it, and in a large number 
of cases even for the death penalty, the banishment of the 
criminal to Siberia, with all his family. 

In the 18th century the great mineral and agricultural 
resources of Siberia began to attract to it the serious and 
earnest attention of the Russian Government. The dis- 
covery of the Daoorski silver mines, and the rich mines of 
Nerchinsk in the Siberian province of the trans-Baikal, 
created a sudden demand for labor, which led the Govern- 
ment to promulgate a new series of ookazes, providing for 
the transportation thither of convicts from the Russian 
prisons. At the same time, exile, as a punishment, began 
to be extended to a large number of crimes which had pre- 
viously been punished in other ways ; as, for example, de- 
sertion from the army ; assault with intent to kill ; and 
vagrancy, when the vagrant was unfit for military service. 
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and when no village commune or landowner would take 
charge of him. 

In 1762 permission was given to all individuals and cor- 
porations owning serfs, to hand the latter over to the local 
authorities for banishment to Siberia, whenever they 
thought they had good reason for so doing. With the 
entire abolition of capital punishment in Russia in 1753, 
all criminals who under the old law would have been put 
to death, were condemned to perpetual exile in Siberia, 
with hard labor. 

In the reign of Catherine the Second the demand for 
labor in Siberia became more and more imperative, by rea- 
son of the discovery of the rich and important mines of 
Ekateriueburg, and the opening of large manufacturing 
establisliments at Irkootsk ; and the list of crimes and 
offences which were punishable by exile grew larger and 
larger. Jews were exiled for refusing or neglecting to pay 
their taxes for three successive years; peasants were 
exiled for cutting timber without permission ; non-commis- 
sioned officers of the army were exiled for second offences 
of various kinds ; and bad conduct of any sort became a 
sufficient warrant for banishment. 

It is evident, from the history of the development of 
Russian criminal law in the 17th and 18th centuries, that 
tbe main object, or one of the main objects, of sending 
criminals to Siberia, was to settle and colonize that coun- 
try. All the laws of that time direct that exiles shall be 
established in agricultural pursuits in the places to which 
they are banished ; and in the 18th century we find many 
ookazes providing that all exiles not condemned to Lard 
labor, shall be furnished, upon their arrival in Siberia, with 
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food, seed, agricultural implements aud horses, to enable 
tbem to begin life anew as farmers.* 

Since the begiuning of the present century, the history 
of the Siberian exile system has been a history of gradual 
but steady amelioration. 

The bad aud cruel features of the old system have been 
greatly modified or entirely done away with ; the arrange- 
ments for the transportation of exiles to their places of 
banishment have been systematized, regulated and greatly 
improved; houses have been built for their accommodation 
along the road ; the provisions for their re-establishment in 
life in their new homes have been greatly extended ; com- 
pulsory labor in the mines has been restricted, for the most 
part, to criminals whom we would imprison for life or 
hang ; iiogging with the knoot has long been abolished ; 
fetters and chains have been done away with, except in the 
cases of prisoners who manifest a disposition to resort to 
violence ; and there was established in September last at 
St. Petersburg, under the presidency of General Cheray vin, 
a commission for the mitigation of the penalties of exile, 
which has already reviewed the cases of 650 political crimi- 
nals, and set 328 of them at liberty. 

Under the present exile laws, men and women are sent 
to Siberia for all sorts of crime, from murder to larceny ; 
and their sentences are of all degrees of severity, from per- 
petual banishment with twenty years of hard labor, which 

* Maximof, who paints the exile system and its evils in the dark- 
est colors, admits that in 1827 the Russian government spent 481,- 
000 roubles in establishing exiles in agricultural pursuits in the 
Siberian Government of Yenesayisk. Maximof ; " Siberia and Hard 
Labor Exile." Part 1, page 282. 
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is the maximum sentence, down to simple banishment for 
four years. 

As a general rule, exile to Siberia under the severer sen- 
tences and for felony, involves, first, deprivation of all civil 
rights ; second, forfeiture of all property, which, upon the 
conviction of the criminal, descends to his heirs as if he 
were dead ; and, third, severance of all family relations, 
unless the criminal' s family voluntarily accompanies him 
to his place of exile. If a prisoner's wife and children 
wish to go with him, they are allowed to do so, and are 
furnished by the Government with transportation ; but if 
not, the authority of the criminal over his family ceases 
with his exile. 

Since the year 1827, full and accurate statistics have been 
kept of the workings of the exile system; and as these sta- 
tistics throw a clearer light upon the subject than anything 
which I could say, I will give a brief analysis of them.* 
In the twenty-year period, from 1827 to 1847, the number 
of exiles sent across the Russian frontier into Siberia was 
159,755, of whom 134,315 were men and 25,440 women ; 
79,909 were exiled by administrative process — that is, by 
executive order without judicial trial, and 79,846 after trial 
and sentence by a court. 

The first important question which presents itself upon a 
review of these figures is: "For what crimes were these 
160,000 exiles banished V The collection of statistics from 
which I am quoting answers this question with the greatest 
fullness of detail, as follows : Of these 160,000 criminals, 
48,000, or thirty-three per cent., were exiled for vagrancy ; 

* Anoochin's " Materials for a Statistical History of Russian 
Crime." Published by the Imperial Geographical Society. 
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40,000, or twenty-live per cent., for burglary, robbery or 
larceny ; and 14,000, or eleven and a half per cent., for 
murder and homicide. Seventy per cent., therefore, of all 
the exiles sent to Siberia in this twenty-year period were 
vagrants, robbers or murderers. 

The extraordinarily large proportion of so-called vagrants 
reveals one of the bad features of the old exile system. 
Under the old law, any peasant who did not belong to some 
village commune or to some landed proprietor, and who 
was found wandering around without a passport and with- 
out any visible means of self-support, was forthwith ar- 
rested and exiled to Siberia by administrative process. 
The object of this was to settle Siberia and furnish it with 
laborers, by the wholesale deportation thither of all persons 
who were useless in European Russia, who had no settled 
place of abode, and who threatened to become a burden 
upon society. The end of the law was attained — Siberia 
was settled — but the law was nevertheless a cruel and a 
barbarous one. 

The next question which suggests itself is : "What pro- 
portion do the criminal exiles — that is, the common felons 
—bear to political exiles, such as Nihilists, Poles, and 
other conspirators against the state ?" The popular impres- 
sion is that the latter class is altogether the larger ; that, 
in fact, nearly all of the exiles to Siberia are sent there for 
political reasons ; and that, to use the words of the Nihilist 
agitators, ' ' Thousands of delicate and high-born men and 
women are wearing their lives out in Siberian mines in a 
slavery which is worse than death." But this is not at all 
the case. Of the 160,000 exiles sent to Siberia in the twenty- 
year period now under consideration, only 443, or one- 
quarter of one per cent., were exiled for political offences. 
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The statistics of political exile reveal another interesting 
and significant fact. It is said by the Nihilist agitators 
that their movement is a popular movement — an uprising 
of the people against intolerable oppression. If such were 
the case, we should naturally expect to find at least a fair 
proportion of the common people among the political exiles; 
but this is exactly what we do not find. Of the 443 exiles 
sent to Siberia during this twenty-year period, for crimes 
against the state, nearly two-thirds were nobles, and only a 
little more than one-third was furnished by aU the other 
classes of society together. The nobles, although they 
compose only one and a half per cent, of the whole Rus- 
sian population, furnish sixty-three per cent, of the whole 
number of political exiles. 

Another question of some importance which suggests it- 
self in connection with Siberian exile is, " How many exiles 
succeed in making their escape from the country to which 
they are banished?" The general impression is that 
escape is very difiicult and very rare; but this, too, 
is an error. More than a thousand exiJes escape from 
Siberia and return to European Russia every year. 
In the twenty-year period which I am now consider- 
ing, 18,328 fugitives from Siberia were re-arrested in 
European Russia and sent back to their respective places 
of exile. The amount of crime of all kinds in the Govern- 
ments of European Russia which border on the Siberian 
frontier is nearly double that of the Governments of the 
interior, for the sole reason that they are overrun by 
fugitive criminals from Siberia. 

The last question of importance which suggests itself is, 
"What are the relative proportions between the exiles who 
are condemned to imprisonment or hard labor and the 
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exiles who are simply banished?" In answering this 
question I will take a period nearer to the present time, as 
representing naore nearly the present working of the exile 
system. In the five years from 1867 to 1872 there were 
sent to Siberia 64,274 exiles ; or an average number of 
12,885 per year. Of this whole number only 5,364, or 
about eight per cent., were sentenced to imprisonment or 
hard labor for a term of years ; 58,910, or nine-two per 
cent. , were simply banished, and had an opportunity in a 
new and fertile country to go to work for themselves, and 
by industry, honesty and sobriety, to retrieve their for- 
tunes. These 64,274 exiles were voluntarily accompanied 
to Siberia by 18,208 women and children. 

As it is somewhat difficult to fix in the memory such a 
mass of figures as I have given you, I will briefly recapitu- 
late the results of my analysis of these statistics. The 
number of exiles sent to Siberia annually ranges from 
10,000 to 12,000. Only one-quarter to one-half of one per 
cent, are political exiles, and the remainder, more than 
ninety -nine per cent. , are common felons. Of the political 
exiles, nearly two-thirds are npbles. Only eight per cent, 
of all the exiles sent to Siberia are condemned to hard 
labor ; ninety-two per cent, are simply banished as free 
colonists. Every thousand exiles sent to Siberia, is accom- 
panied by four hundred women and children, who volun- 
tarily go with their husbands and fathers at the Govern- 
ment's expense. The number of exiles who, in one way 
and another, escape from Siberia and return to European 
Russia, exceeds a thousand a year. 

I will now proceed to a consideration of the questions, to 
what parts of Siberia the exiles are sent, how they are 
transported to their places of banishment, and what be- 
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comes of them when they get there. You will remember 
that in the earlier part of my lecture, I divided Siberia 
along the parallels of latitude into three broad east and 
west zones, or belts of country: first, the northern, or zone 
of moss toondras ; second, the central, or zone of forests ; 
and third, the southern, or zone of fertile and arable land 
along the Central Asiatic and Mongolian frontier. All the 
exiles from European Russia, with perhaps a few rare ex- 
ceptions, are sent to the last-named of these belts of country 
— ^the fertile zone of South Siberia. I never heard of an 
exile's being sent to the northern toondras, and during the 
two years that I wandered over those toondras in the north- 
eastern part of the country, I never saw an exile. Exiles 
are rarely sent as far north even as the forest zone, unless, 
after being banished to South Siberia, they commit another 
crime which calls for severer punishment. Ninety -nine 
per cent, of all the exiles from European Russia go to 
Southern Siberia ; and more than half of them go to places 
which lie from one to ten degrees south of the places where 
they were bom. 

A criminal, therefore, from Northern Russia, who is exiled 
to Siberia, goes to a better climate, not to a worse one, and 
to a country far more fertile than that where he has previ- 
ously lived. The celebrated convict settlement of Ner- 
chinsk, for example, lies eight degrees south of St. Peters- 
burg, and four degrees south of Moscow, and corresponds 
almost exactly in latitude with Berlin. 

The popular impression is that exiles are sent to a bleak, 
desolate, uninhabited Arctic waste, where winter lasts 
almost the entire year, and where resources for the main- 
tenance of life are of the scantiest character. In order to 
show how erroneous these impressions are, I must resort 
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again to statistics ; and as time will not permit me to go 
into a detailed examination of all South Siberia, I will take, 
as a fair illustration of the fertile zone generally, the Sibe- 
rian province of the Trans-Baikal, a province of Eastern 
Siberia, to which a large part of the exiles are sent, and a 
province which contains two of the largest of the exile 
mining settlements — the mines of Nerchinsk and the mines 
of Kara. 

This province lies immediately east of Lake Baikal, and 
immediately north of the Mongolian frontier, between the 
head waters of the rivers Lena and Amoor. It has an area 
of 10,000 square miles, and a population of 240,000 souls, 
of whom 106,000 are Russians. There are in the province, 
667 towns, villages and settlements, which contain 334 
churches and places of worship. The statistics of animal 
industry show that the inhabitants of this province own 
180,000 horses, 240,000 horned cattle, 450,000 sheep and 
3,500 camels. There were grown in this province during 
the last year for which I have returns, more than 500,000 
bushels of grain and 250,000 pounds of tobacco. I suppose 
it is hardly necessary to call attention to the fact that the 
camel is not an Arctic animal, and that tobacco is not an 
Arctic product. 

A well-known Englishman, Mr, Grenville Murray, has 
written a very entertaining, but extraordinarily mislead- 
ing book, recently published in the Franklin Square Lib- 
rary, entitled the "' Russians of To-day." In this book, 
two chapters are devoted to the "horrors" of Siberian 
exile. Writers upon exile "horrors," as a rule, carefully 
avoid telling their readers where these " hoiTors" are to be 
found ; and, if closely pressed with questions, they adopt 
the ingenious device of the sea-captain, who was not very 
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strong in navigation, and who, upon being asked by a pas- 
senger where the ship was, spread his huge open hand out 
on the chart, so as to cover 40,000 or 50,000 square miles, and 
said, "Somewhar about thar." So the dealers in exile 
" horrors" point to a country which is 2,500 miles wide 
and nearly 6,000 miles in extreme length, and say the exile 
"horrors" are somewhere about there. 

Mr. Murray, however, is more definite. On page 26 of 
chapter 26 of the Harper' s edition of his book, Mr. Murray 
says: " In those terrible regions beyond Tomsk, and still 
farther, beyond the Yenesei, winter prevails during nine 
months of the year, and for twelve weeks of that time the 
days are scarcely six hours long." Just for the gratifi- 
cation of a natural curiosity, let us take a look at the statis- 
tics, published by the Imperial Geographical Society, of 
this " terrible region beyond Tomsk and the Yenesei." 

The country which lies next to Tomsk and the Yenesay, 
on the east, is the Government of Yenesay isk. On the last 
year for which I have statistics the Government of Yene- 
sayisk contained more than 1,300 cities, towns, villages and 
settlements, which had, in the aggregate, a population of 
313,352. There were within the limits of the Government 
359 churches, cathedrals and places of worship, including 
106 built of stone. Among them were a Roman Catholic 
church, a Lutheran church and five Jewish synagogues. The 
Government contained 2,700,000 acres of arable land, and 
729,000 acres of land suitable for pasture and the cultivation 
of hay ; 65,000 of the inhabitants were farmers, who sold 
grain not needed for their own maintenance to the amount 
of about 1,300,000 bushels per annum. The mines gave 
employment to 20, 000 people, and there were in the Govern- 
ment 124 manufacturing establishments. The domestic 
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animals owned in the Government were 272,000 horses, 
240,000 cattle, 290,000 sheep and 90,000 hogs. 

But perhaps the " terrible region " to which Mr. Murray- 
refers lies still farther to the eastward. The next Govern- 
ment east of Yenesayisk is that of Irkootsk. On the last 
year for which I have statistics the Government of Irkootsk 
had 776 cities, towns, villages and settlements, containing 
a total population of 363,375. There were in these 776 cities, 
towns, villages and settlements, 240 churches, monasteries 
and cathedrals, including 48 built entirely of stone. The 
inhabitants of this Government owned 100 camels, 90,000 
hogs, 214,000 horses, 316,000 cattle and 372,000 sheep. They 
raised in the year under consideration 2,730,000 bushels of 
winter grain, 5,460,000 bushels of spring grain and 1,100,- 
000 bushels of potatoes. There were in the Government 
169 manufacturing establishments, with an annual output 
of products valued at 3,525,386 silver roobles. 

Such is Mr. Murray's "terrible region beyond Tomsk 
and the Yenesei." I wonder what he would call a good 
region. 

Another English writer refers to this territory as a "cli- 
matic hell" prepared for Russian exiles. I do not think 
the comparison is a very successful one, because a " climatic 
hell," according to all the rules of analogy, would be a very 
hot country, and not a very cold one. However, I will 
not be hypercritical. Writers who are as careless as Mr. 
Murray and Mr. Duncan about their facts cannot be ex- 
pected to observe strict accuracy in their metaphors. In this 
"climatic hell" of Eastern Siberia the Russian botanist 
Toorkhanik of collected more than a thousand different spe- 
cies of flowering plants. In the same region the scientific ex- 
pedition sent out by the Imperial Geographical Society, and 
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known as the Olekminsk-Vitimsk expedition, collected in 
the summer of 1866 no less than fifty-seven different species 
of singing birds, including seven varieties of nightingale. 
To this " climatic hell " of Eastern Siberia the red- throated 
nightingale comes as early as the 9th of April. It would 
seem to show very bad judgment on the part of the birds, 
but it must be remembered that they are unable to read the 
accounts published in the Englisli newspapers of the " hor- 
rors" of the climate. 

The statistics which I have given you of the climate and 
productions of Southeastern Siberia I have taken from the 
Transactions of the Imperial Geographical Society of Eus- 
sia, and from statistical and scientific papers and books 
published under its auspices and with its authority. It is 
almost unnecessary to a say to a sister geographical society 
in America, that the statements of the Russian society are 
to be received with implicit trust. 

Having ('orrected, as I hope, to some extent your ideas of 
Siberia, I will return to the exiles. All the exiles to Siberia 
are divided into two great classes ; first, katorzhnee, or 
exiles sentenced to hard labor for a term of years ; and, 
second, seelnee, or exiles who are simply banished. The 
first class I shall, for the sake of convenient distinction, 
call convicts, and the second class colonists. The colonists 
outnumber the convicts in the proportion of twelve to one, 
or, in other words, twelve men are sent to Siberia as com- 
pulsory settlers, for every one who is sent there and kept at 
hard labor. I will take up first the colonists, who are sim- 
ply banished. 

Banishment to Siberia is graded in various ways, accord- 
ing to the severity of the punishment which the Grovern- 
ment desires to inflict. In the first place, it is divided into 
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"near" and "remote." "Near" banishment is exile to 
one of the Siberian Governments, such as Omsk or Tobolsk, 
which lie near to the Russian frontier; and "remote" 
banishment is exile to one of the East Siberian Govern- 
ments, such as Irkootsk or the province of the Trans- 
Baikal. 

All the exiles go to the same zone, or belt of country, 
namely, the fertile zone of South Siberia, but some go one 
thousand miles east of the Russian frontier, and some three 
thousand, and the more remote the place of banishment 
the more severe is thought to be the punishment. I do not 
think myself that it makes much difference, so far as the 
comfort and business pi'ospects of the exile are concerned, 
vrhether he goes to the Western Governments or to the 
Eastern. The climate of the latter is a little more rigorous 
than that of the former, and the country east of Lake 
Baikal is less thickly settled than that between Lake Baikal 
and the Oorals ; but, on the other hand, the exile to East- 
ern Siberia has the advantage of a somewhat better social 
position than the exile to the Western Governments, for 
the reason that in the latter there is a strong and growing 
prejudice against exiles and exile labor. 

Aside from the distinction which is made between " near " 
and " remote " banishment, exile is further graded by means 
of restrictions put upon the colonists' movements. Some 
colonists have the freedom of a whole Government, while 
others are restricted to a particular ooyayzd or district of 
that Government, to a particular okroog or circle, or to a 
single settlement. All are required to report themselves at 
stated intervals to the local authorities. This is all, I think, 
that it is necessary to say about the distribution in Siberia 
of the colonists. 
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The second great class of exiles, namely, the convicts, who 
are mostly murderers, burglars and highway robbers, are 
all sent to Eastern Siberia. Some go to the Government of 
Irkootsk, some to the province of the Trans-Baikal, and 
some to the island of Sakhaleen. All are kept at hard labor 
under guard. 

The next question which arises is, how are these convicts 
and colonists transported to their places of destination 1 The 
popular idea of exiles is well represented by the picture in 
the old geographies, showing a band of handculfed men, 
chained together, walking wearily over a great plain of 
snow, with fierce mounted Cossacks on each side punching 
them up with long spears. Every feature of that picture 
conveys a wrong idea. Exiles do not go to Siberia on foot 
— at least in winter — they are not handcuffed, or chained to- 
gether, or punched up with spears. On the contrary, they 
travel in large two or three-horse wagons or sleighs, they 
have the unrestrained use of their limbs, and, so far as my 
observation goes, are well-clothed, well-fed and well- treated. 
In summer, exiles are taken by rail to Neezhnee Novgorod; 
thence by steamer down the Volga and up the Kama to 
Perm; thence by rail across the Oorals; thence by steamer 
again down the Irtish and up the Ob and the Tom to 
Tomsk, and thence they travel by wagons or on foot across 
the remainder of Siberia to their places of banishment. 

Most of the exiles are sent to Siberia in summer, both 
because the expense of their transportation at that season 
is less, and because the journey at that season involves less 
hardship. They go, however, even in winter, and on my 
way from Irkootsk to the Russian frontier in December, I 
met between six and eight hundred of them. All were 
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riding in comfortable three-horse sleighs, with the excep- 
tion of a single party, who were on foot. 

What the reason was for this solitary exception I do not 
know, but that there was a satisfactory explanation of it 
I do not doubt. Very likely there were not enough horses 
at one of the stations, and the exiles, as the weather was 
not very severe, preferred to walk ten or twelve miles to 
the next station rather than wait. They did not, at any 
rate, seem to be in any distress, and nobody was whipping 
them or punching them up with spears. I saw in Siberia 
hundreds of Cossacks, but I have yet to see the first one 
armed with a lance or carrying a whip larger than a com- 
mon English riding- whip. In this particular instance the 
Cossacks were on foot with the exiles. 

The journey of the exiles to their destinations occupies 
from one to four months, according to the nearness or 
remoteness of the places to which they are banished. 
Upon their arrival, they are furnished by the Government 
with an allowance for their support until they are able to 
support themselves, and they begin at once their new 
career. Some hire themselves out as laborers in the mines 
or the manufacturing establishments ; some, who happen 
to have a trade, seek employment in it ; some take service 
under large contractors or transportation companies as 
drivers or teamsters ; some begin cultivating the soil ; and 
some shirk all work and watch for a good opportunity to 
make their escape or to commit another crime. 

The industrial and manufacturing statistics of Southern 
Siberia, which I have already given you, are amply suffi- 
cient, I think, to prove that a man need not suffer there for 
want of work. If not, I have plenty more. The trans- 
portation business of Siberia, alone, furnishes employment 
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to a perfect army of men. There are in the South Siberian 
Governments of Tobolsk, Omsk, Tomsk, Yenesayisk and 
Irkootsk, more than 2,000 merchants, and the merchandise 
transported annual ly over the great road between Irkootsk 
and the Russian frontier exceeds in value $20,000,000. The 
through Chinese trade alone, in the last year for which I 
have statistics, gave employment to 31,153 wagons and 
sleighs, which carried 25,900,000 lbs. of goods. 

There were three steamers and a multitude of ships on 
Lake Baikal (which, by the way, is 400 miles long) ; there 
were 260 ships on the River Lena, which carried to and fro 
merchandise valued at more than 2,000,000 roobles; and 
there were steam navigation companies both on that river 
and on the Amoor. 

To take another branch of industry, there were in the 
single province of the Trans-Baikal 46 gold placer mines, 
which washed annually 37,000 tons of earth, and produced 
from five to 7,000 lbs. of gold bullion. In addition to gold, 
there have been taken out of the mines of this single pro- 
vince, since their discovery, 958,000 lbs, or nearly 500 tons, 
of pure silver. 

In this review of the trade, industry, and productions of 
South Siberia, I have not touched at all the Governments of 
Omsk and Tomsk, which are the richest in the country, but 
have confined myself for the most part to what Mr. Murray 
calls " that terrible region beyond the Yenesei." I think 
it must be evident that in such a country as this, an exile 
who is willing to work can support himself without serious 
difficulty. 

As for the political exiles, who are represented as being 
the particular objects of the Government's brutal cruelty 
and barbarity — the high-born ladies and gentlemen who 
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are supposed to work in the quicksilver mines, under the 
lash, until their hair and all their teeth fall out — I happen 
to know some of them personally, and to have been hospit- 
ably entertained at their houses. Among the letters of 
introduction which were given to me by Russian friends 
and acquaintances in Northeastern Siberia was one from a 
gentleman in G-eezhega to his brother, a political exile living 
in Omsk. I stopped purposely one day in that city to pre- 
sent this letter, because my relations with the exile's 
family had been such that I felt sure he would give me his 
confidence and tell me the truth about the exile system. 

Omsk, where this gentleman was living, is a city of 
20,000 inhabitants, and is situated in one of the most fertile 
Governments in Siberia. It is the centre of a large and im- 
portant trade, and includes among its citizens 452 merchants. 
It has ten churches and cathedrals, including a Lutheran 
church, a Mohammedan mosque and a Jewish synagogue. 
It has a public library, a female seminary, a military school 
for boys, a Mohammedan school and twenty-two manu- 
factories. It is, in short, a thriving, enterprising, prosper- 
ous city, where one may obtain all the comforts and most 
of the luxxTries of life. 

In this city was living the Polish exile to whom I had a 
letter of introduction. He had taken up for support after 
his banishment the profession of photography, and although 
I do not know how profitable he found it, everything about 
him indicated a successful and prosperous man. He was 
living with his family in a well-built and convenient house, 
with carpets, mirrors, pictures and all the comforts of civil- 
ized life. He was dressed in broadcloth, had the appear- 
ance of being well fed, and indeed, personally, looked much 
more reputable and prosperous than I did. He talked with 
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me very freely about the Russian Government and the exile 
system. Of the latter he disapproved, and of the former he 
spoke with great bitterness ; but he could not refer me to 
any instances of cruelty or barbarity which had come under 
his own observation. He thought that he had been arbi- 
trarily, despotically and unjustly exiled ; but he admitted 
that within the limits of the Government to which he had 
been banished he could do pretty much what he liked, and 
was living a fairly satisfactory life. 

I will not undertake to maintain that all the political 
exiles in Siberia are treated as well as this gentleman in 
Omsk ; I presume not. Under the head of " State criminals" 
are classed "terrorists" as well as Polish intriguers, and 
if a "terrorist" enters into a conspiracy to throw a dyna- 
mite bomb under the carriage of the Chief of Police, or to 
do any other act which contemplates murder, I presume he 
suffers, upon conviction, the punishment which the law 
prescribes for assaults with deliberate intent to kill, viz. : 
exile, with hard labor. I will say, however, that the case 
of this gentleman in Omsk is by no means exceptional, 
even within the range of my comparatively limited ex- 
perience, and many parallel instances are cited by dispas- 
sionate and even by hostile observers.* 

Only one class of Siberian exiles remains to be considered 
— ^the katorzJinee, or convicts. On the last year for which 
I have statistics— the year 1876— there were in the Russian 
empire 10,109 hard-labor convicts, and of this number 8,233 

* See " Down the Amoor," by Perry McD. Collins, pp. \Z1 and 
138; "The Progressive Movement of Russia into Northern and 
Eastern Asia," by M. I. Venyookof, p. 228; and "The Re- 
formatory Influence of Russian Exile," by N. M. Yadrintsef, 
Dyello, January, 1871. 
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were in Eastern Siberia. The labor which Siberian con- 
victs are required to do is of various kinds, but it is, as a 
rule, open-air work. Some build forts, erect houses for 
government purposes, or throw up lines of entrenchment 
on the southern frontier ; some work on the roads, some cut 
timber, a,nd some labor in the mines. It must not be for- 
gotten, however, that these hard-labor convicts are men 
whom, in America, we should send to a State prison for 
life, or hang ; that more than nine-tenths of the Siberian 
mines are mere surface placers, and that nineteen-twentieths 
of the men who work in them are free laborers who work 
for wages. 

Most of the government mines in Eastern Siberia have 
recently passed into the hands of private individuals and 
corporations, the Government having found it unprofitable 
to work them. In former years there were about 3,000 con- 
victs in the mining district of Nerchinsk, north of the 
Amoor, but in 1867 these mines were sold, and the govern- 
ment convict establishment was broken up. The only con- 
vict mines in Eastern Siberia now, so far as I know, are the 
mines of Kara on the Shilka River, a tributary of the 
Amoor, and the coal mines of Booy, or Dui, on the island 
of Sakhaleen. 

As I have never visited these mines, I shall have to quote 
the testimony of others with regard to the condition of their 
convict laborers. The Rev. Mr. Lansdell, an English mis- 
sionary who has recently returned from a trip through 
Siberia, visited the mines of Kara about two years ago. 

These mines are situated in the province of the Trans- 
Baikal, of whose climate and productions I have already 
given you some account. Mr. Lansdell says: "I spent 
some time at Kara on the Shilka, and had ample oppor- 
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tunities of seeing the place well. I went to the mines, and 
saw the men at their work, which is all done on the sur- 
face, and which resembled the labor of navvies when 
making a catting — stones and earth having to be carted 
away, and put in a machine to be washed. Their hours of 
labor were from six in the morning to seven at night, with an 
hour or two's rest at dinner, and this only in the summer- 
time, because in the winter the ground is frozen, and they 
have little or nothing to do. Free laborers in the mines, I 
noticed, continued to work after the convicts left, and I 
learned that convicts may sleep from nine p. m. to five 
A. M. in summer, and in winter from seven p.m. to seven 
A.M. The food per week given to a hard-labor convict is 
nearly double that given to a convict in England. The 
number ol indulgencies also accorded to a prisoner at Kara, 
such as receiving visits from relatives, or money from 
friends, correspondence by letter, and remission of labor, is 
largely in excess of similar privileges accorded to convicts 
in England."* The account given by Mr. Collins of the 
treatment of the convicts in the mines of Nerchinsk, before 
the latter were abandoned by the Government, is to the 
same effect, f It thus appears that the lot of a Russian 
convict, even in a Siberian mine, is no worse than that of 
convicts in Europe and America generally. 

I woiild not have it understood, however, that the Rus- 
sian penal system has always been what it now is, or that 
Siberian exile has always been exempt from the cruelty 
and the abuse of power which have characterized penal ad- 
ministration in other countries. Unfortunately, this is not 

* " Through Siberia," by Henry Lansdell, Contemporary Re- 
view, Oct., 1881. 

f "Down the Amoor," by Perry McD. Collins, page 126. 
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the case. The history of the working of the exile system 
during the past half century is full of instances of injustice, 
cruelty and oppression, growing out of the unchecked 
abiise of power by individual officers ; but this is no more 
than may be said of the penal administration of every 
country. There is hardly an instance of cruelty referred 
to in Mr. Murray's book, or even in Maximofs "Siberia 
and Hard Labor Exile," for which a parallel may not be 
found in the history of American State prisons, to say 
nothing of the history of the transportation of convicts to 
Australia and Van Dieman's Land. If these abuses of 
authority in English colonies and in America do not prove 
that the Government under which they occur is a brutal 
and half barbarous one, neither do similar abuses in Rus- 
sia prove that the Government of that country is brutal 
and semi-barbarous. 

It may be said that in America and England attention is 
called to such abuses of authority by a free press, and that 
in Russia there is no check of this kind upon official 
action, because the Government does not permit its acts or 
those of its officers to be questioned or criticised. This is 
another popular misapprehension. Some of the severest 
and most uncompromising attacks which have ever been 
made upon the exile system have been made by Russians 
in Russian periodicals. The books of Maximof, Yadrint- 
sef and Venyookof , are all openly hostile to the exile sys- 
tem, and Maximofs " Siberia and Hard Labor Exile," in 
particular, is a perfect encyclopedia of administrative 
abuses and instances of cruelty and oppressio^. There 
does not exist in any other language such a collection of 
what may be called Siberian "horrors," as that contained 
in this single volume ; and yet it was written by a Russian, 
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published openly in St. Petersburg, and bears upon its 
title-page the words ' ' Authorized by the Government Cen- 
sor." It is hardly fair, therefore, to say that the Russian 
Government does not permit criticism of its own acts. If 
it allows such statements to be printed and circulated as 
are contained in the books of Maximof and Yadrintsef — 
statements which are not only prejudiced and one-sided, 
but in many cases imtrue — I am at a loss to know what it 
would prohibit and suppress. Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson's 
"Century of Dishonor" is not a severer arraignment of 
the policy of the United States in its dealings with the 
Indians than Maximof s " Siberia and Hard Labor Exile" 
is of the policy of the Russian Government in dealing with 
its criminals. 

Opposition to the exile system in Russia rests chiefly 
upon facts which are not known, or at least are not taken 
into account, by writers on the subject in other countries. 
In England and America, Siberian exile is condemned be- 
cause it is thought to be a cruel and unusual punishment. 
In Russia, it is opposed because it has a demoralizing effect 
upon the Siberian population. In the one case it is re- 
garded from the point of view of the criminal, and in the 
other from the point of view of society. As the inhabitants 
of Siberia, and especially of the West Siberian Govern- 
ments, become more and more wealthy, prosperous and 
civilized, they object more and more strenuously to the 
colonization of criminals in their towns and villages. 
"We admit," they say, "that it is essential for the pro- 
tection of society in European Russia, that the criminal 
should be removed from there, and very desirable that he 
should, if possible, be reformed ; but we do not want him 
removed to our villages, and reformed entirely at our ex- 
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pense. What have we done, that we should have eight or 
ten thousand thieves, forgers, drunkards, counterfeiters 
and vagrants turned loose at our very thresholds every 
year i " Then the Eastern Governments of European Rus- 
sia, siich as Perm, Orenburg and Kazan join in the protest, 
on the ground that their towns and villages are overrun by 
criminals who have made their escape from Siberia, and 
that the aggregate of crime within their limits is in conse- 
quence enormously increased. They say to the Govern- 
ment, " You collect criminals from all parts of the empire, 
transport them across the frontier, and then turn them 
loose only a few hundred miles from our eastern borders. 
A large proportion of them make their escape, and 
straggling back in a destitute condition, they qiiarter them- 
selves upon us. We are as much entitled to protection as 
the Central, Southern and Western Governments from 
which these criminals were originally taken. If you insist 
upon sending thieves and burglars to Siberia instead of 
shutting them up in penitentiaries, we beg you to send 
them far enough to the eastward, so that they cannot 
straggle back across the frontier to prey upon tis." 

As a result of these complaints, the Russian Government 
has recently been sending more of its criminals to the thinly- 
populated regions of Eastern Siberia, and less to the 
Western Governments of Omsk, Tomsk and Tobolsk. In 
time, however, the same complaints and remonstrances 
which now come from the Western Governments, will come 
from Irkootsk, Yenesayisk and the province of the Trans- 
Baikal, and then the exile system will have to be either 
abolished or so changed as to relieve Siberian society from 
its burdens. 

I have only a few words to add, by way of a summing up, 
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to this long account of Siberian exile, and I will put those 
words in the form of three conclusions : 1. Whatever exile 
may have been in the past, it is not now, in any just sense 
of the words, a cruel or unusual punishment. On the con- 
trary, it is a more humane punishment than that inflicted 
upon criminals generally by other European States ; for the 
reasons, that it does not necessarily separate the criminal 
from his family, it does not deprive him of the fruits of his 
laboi', if he is willing to labor, and it holds out to him an 
opportunity and an inducement to reform. 2. Regarded 
from the point of view of society, Siberian exile is a great 
and a growing evil ; for the reasons, that it tends to demor- 
alize the population of the country to which the criminals 
are sent, it fails to afford adequate protection to life and 
property in European Russia, on account of the facility 
with which criminals make their escape, and return to their 
homes, and it is beginning to lose the restraining and deter- 
ring influence which it once had upon the criminal classes. 
3. Since the exile system works to the advantage of the 
criminal, and indirectly of the State, by making it worth 
the criminal's while to reform ; and since, on the other 
hand, it works to the disadvantage of society, and especially 
of Siberian society, by throwing upon the latter in every 
case the risk of the reformatory experiment, its future 
existence will depend upon the result of a balance struck 
between its evils and its beneflts. In my judgment, the 
former already outweigh the latter; and the preponder- 
ance of evil will become greater and greater as Siberia and 
Euroi:)ean Russia increase in population, in wealth, and in 
social and material well-being. It is probable, therefore, 
that the exile system will eventually be abolished in Russia, 
as the transportation system has been in England, and for 
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substantially the same reasons. In both countries it has 
been found that while the system of removal benefits one 
part of the Empire, it demoralizes another ; and that while 
it reforms a certain number of criminals who could not 
perhaps be reformed in any other way, it sows the seeds of 
crime broadcast in the virgin soil of the country to which 
the criminals are sent. 

It also retards the development and civilization of the 
penal colony in another way, by discouraging emigration 
to it. The fact that residence in Siberia is made by the 
law a punishment for crime, gives to such residence a bad 
reputation. The would-be emigrant argues, that if life in 
the province of the Trans-Baikal is so hard as to make it a 
suitable punishment for burglary, it is too hard for a free 
peasant ; and that, furthermore, the rewards of honest in- 
dustry in a penal colony must be greatly reduced by the 
competition of convict labor, as well as rendered insecure 
by the disproportionately large criminal class. 

Siberian exile, therefore, which was originally resorted 
to as a- means of settling and populating a rich and unde- 
veloped country, is now beginning to act as a restraint upon 
such settlement and population, and as a heavy burden 
upon the civilization and social order which have already 
been established in the Western and Central Governments. 
For these reasons, and others of less importance which 
might be assigned, it seems to me probable that within the 
next quarter of a century, the exile system will either be 
greatly modified or entirely abolished. 

It is impossible at the present time to close a lecture upon 
Siberia, without making some reference to the unfortunate 
party of American explorers who have recently been thrown 
upon the desolate Arctic coast of that vast territory. I am 
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not sure that I can add anything to what you already know 
with regard to the Jeannette and her survivors, because I 
have not had access to any exclusive sources of informa- 
tion, but have obtained my knowledge of the facts from 
the telegrams which have been given to us all through the 
newspapers. I am, however, familiar with the country 
where the survivors of the Jeannette now are, and I can tell 
you what I think with regard to the chances of escape of 
the boats' crews commanded respectively by Lieut. De Long 
and Lieut. Chipp. 

The steamer Jeannette was last seen in open water on 
the 3d of September, 1879, a short distance east of Wran- 
gell Land and south of Herald Island. Three days later 
she entered the ice, and from that time until the summer 
of 1881 she drifted helplessly to the northwestward in the 
pack. On the 12th of June, 1881, she was crushed by the 
ice, and sank in north latitude 76° 15', and east longitude 
156° 20', about 150 miles northeast of the islands of New 
Siberia. The crew started for the Asiatic coast over the ice 
with three boats and all the provisions they could cany. 
After a Journey of great difficulty and hardship, which 
occupied eighty-six days, they reached open water near 
Semyonofski Island and sailed together for the mouth 
of the Lena River. In a heavy northeast gale the 
boats were separated. The whaleboat, under command 
of Engineer Melville, made the land at Cape Barkin 
on the 17th of September, and her crew soon afterward 
found a small native settlement near the eastern mouth of 
the river. The first cutter, under command of Lieut. De 
Long, made the coast about the same time, but at a point 
farther to the westward and nearer to the middle of the 
Lena delta. The second cutter never has been heard from. 
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Nearly six weeks elapsed before any news from Lieut. 
T)e Long's party reached the crew of the whaleboat, who in 
the meantime were endeavoring to open communications 
with a, small village called Booloon, situated on the Lena 
about a hundred miles above the delta. On the 26th of 
October, Noras and Ninderman, two of the crew of the first 
cutter, who had been sent by De Long after help, were 
found in an exhausted condition by three wandering- 
natives and carried to Booloon. There, on the 2d of No- 
vember, Engineer Melville found them, and learned from 
them that Lieut. De Long and his men had landed safely 
at one of the northern mouths of the river, and were mak- 
ing their way slowly southward on foot in search of a set- 
tlement. They were badly frost-bitten, and, on the 9th of 
October, when Noras and Ninderman left them, were suffer- 
ing for want of food. 

On the 5th of November, Engineer Melville, with a small 
party of natives, started on dog sledges in search of his 
suffering comrades. He succeeded in getting on their 
track, found four letters left by them in their deserted 
camps, and recovered a number of books and instruments 
which they had abandoned ; but he coiild not find the men 
themselves, and after tracing them to what is known as 
" the wilderness," a barren toondra on the western side of 
the river, he was compelled by want of food to return to 
Booloon. About the 1st of December he started for 
Yakootsk to report and get assistance, and since that time 
nothing has been heard from the mouth of the river. 

Four months and a half have now elapsed since Noras 
and Ninderman left Lieut. De Long's struggling, suffering, 
starving party, on the edge of the "wilderness" north of 
Booloon. Up to the 1st of December, when Engineer 
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Melville left the mouth of the river, we know that they had 
not been found. Have they been found since that time \ 
I fear that the answer must be in the negative. If they 
had reached any native settlement on the North Siberian 
coast, at any time previous to the Ist of January, we should 
now be in possession of information to that eifect, since a 
messenger starting on that day from the mouth of the Lena 
would before this have arrived at Irkootsk. The question 
then arises, "Could Lieut. De Long and his men live out 
on a Siberian toondra until the first of January, or even 
until the first of December, without other food than that 
which the toondra affords ?" Probably not. If they were 
well and strong and able to walk long distances in search of 
game, there is a possibility that they might ; but in their 
enfeebled condition, frost-bitten, exhausted and without 
proper clothing, they coiild hardly live through even the 
first month of the long Arctic night. I greatly fear that 
the last chance of saving Lieut. De Long's party was lost 
when Engineer Melville and the natives turned back at the 
edge of the "wilderness." 

For Lieut. Chipp and the crew of the second cutter there 
is, it seems to me, still less hope, because we do not even 
know that they reached the coast alive. If they did, their 
circumstances can hardly have been better than those of 
Lieut. De Long and his men, and as month after month 
passes without bringing tidings from either party, the prob- 
ability that either party has reached a place of safety grows 
less and less strong. 

In view of the disastrous results of this well -equipped 
and probably well-managed Arctic expedition, the ques- 
tions are likely to be asked again : "Of what use is Arctic 
discovery ''. What has ever been gained by Arctic explora- 
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tion at all commensurate with its cost in money, suffering 
and life?" The questions are old ones, and are easily 
answered. The whale-fisheries of Spitzbergen were discov- 
ered by an Arctic expedition, and at the height of their 
prosperity they gave employment to two hundred ships 
every year. The whale-fisheries of Baffin Bay were also 
discovered by an Arctic expedition, and they, too, have 
added enormously to the world's wealth and comfort. As 
a direct result of Arctic exploration, more money was made 
in the Arctic regions in a single year during the prosperity 
of the Spitzbergen fisheries than was expended upon Arctic 
expeditions during that entire century. 

As to the scientific and indirectly practical results of 
Arctic exploration, I will quote an aiithority whose words 
carry more weight than mine. Prof. Loomis, of Yale Col- 
lege, says: "The vast extension of the commerce of the 
world in recent times, and its increased security are due in 
no small degree to more accurate information respecting the 
physics of the globe, including such subjects as the mean 
direction and force of the prevailing winds, the laws of 
storms, the use of the barometer in giving warning of 
approaching violent winds, the surest mode of escaping the 
violence of a gale when overtaken by it, the most advan- 
tageous route from one part of the globe to another, the 
direction and velocity of the currents in every ocean, the 
variation of the magnetic needle in all latitudes, and its 
changes from year to year, together with many other 
problems ; and most of these investigations have been 
greatly facilitated by observations made within the Arctic 
regions. There is scarcely a phenomenon relating to the 
physics of the globe which can be fully understood without 
a knowledge of the phenomena in the region around the 
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pole ; and, generally speaking, the poles and the equator 
are more important as stations of observation than any 
other portions of the earth's surface." 

General Hazen, the Chief Signal Officer of the United 
States Army, in his last annual report to the Secretary of 
War, said: " The progress made by this office in the study 
of meteorology has, for several years past, confirmed the 
conclusion that, owing to the very mobile nature of the 
atmosphere, the changes taking place on one portion of the 
globe — especially the Arctic zone — quickly effect regions 
very distant therefrom. The study of the weather in 
Europe and America cannot be successfully prosecuted 
without a daily map of the whole northern hemisphere, 
and the great blank space of the Arctic region upon our 
simultaneous international chart has long been a subject 
of regret to meteorologists." 

But it Is said that the loss of life in Arctic exploration is 
very great. This is only an erroneous popular impression. 
The Secretary of the Dutch (reographical Society has com- 
piled a list of the deaths in thirty-one Arctic expeditions 
sent out by England and America since 1841, from which it 
appears that the annual death-rate of these expeditions was 
only one and seven-tenths per cent. — a death rate consider- 
ably below that of New York City and Washington, and 
far below that of oiir merchant marine. 

Deaths in the Arctic regions are not frequent or many ; 
but circumstances attract to them an extraordinary and 
disproportionate amount of public attention. This very 
fact gives to the sufferings and the achievements of Arctic 
explorers a significance and a moral value which the suffer- 
ings and achievements of other men, under other circum- 
stances, do not have. Arctic exploration is a field upon 
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which are exhibited in the sight of all the world some of 
the highest and noblest attribxxtes of manhood. 

A poor, obscure, insignificant man may bear physical 
suffering as uncomplainingly and meet death as bravely 
as did James A. Garfield ; but he can never be, to the 
world, the magnificent example of patient courage and 
silent heroism that Garfield was, becaixse the world, which 
watched by Garfield' s bedside, does not even know of the 
obscure man's existence. So the crew of a little fishing 
smack, wrecked in winter on the coast of Newfoundland, 
may struggle bravely, suffer nobly and die heroically ; 
biit their struggles, their sufferings and their death occupy 
only twenty lines in the crowded shipping column of some 
great metropolitan newspaper. Their bravery and their 
heroism, as examples, count for nothing, because the world 
knows nothing of them. But when an Arctic expedition 
sails, the eyes of all the world follow it ; and when a little 
band of gallant men, like the survivors of the Jeannette, 
are turned out of their crushed ship in the middle of the 
Arctic Ocean ; when they fight their way through five hun- 
dred miles of ice-choked sea to a barren and frozen coast ; 
when, exhausted, frost-bitten, starving, they struggle on 
southward across a snowy desert, leaving brave, cheerful 
letters behind them in their deserted camps ; when the 
strong lend their strength to the weak, and guide the un- 
certain footsteps of those who are almost gone ; when one 
of them gives up, as did Mr. Collins, all his own chances of 
escape, in order that he may stay behind with a dying com- 
rade ; when, after thus fighting bravely, suffering patiently, 
struggling nobly and standing by one another, they die at 
last with unshaken fortitude, they raise the world's standard 
of heroism for all time. 



